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CHAPTER III
UNIONISM IN POWER
BY the middle of August, 1895, Lord Salisbury was again in office, and the Unionist party entered upon its longest continuous stretch of power. It was now the Conservative party with a difference, for the Liberal Unionists had decided to enter the Government, the Duke of Devonshire (as Lord Harrington had now become) being appointed Lord President of the Council, and Mr. Chamberlain Colonial Secretary. The main object of the Government in domestic politics was to resist Home Rule, and except for a serviceable extension of Employers' Liability and certain cautious changes in the Irish land laws, its legislation was unimportant. But its general tone and spirit were in harmony with the spirit of the times. Imperialism was the watchword of the hour, and in the popular mind the new Government stood not only for the integrity of the Empire threatened by Irish separatists, but for its expansion by a spirited colonial policy. Poets and literary men, Kipling, Henley and others, wrote of the glories of Empire, sang songs of the sword, and extolled the martial virtues; statesmen and politicians abounded in eloquent perorations on the same theme. A new Elizabethan era was said to be dawning. The fame of Cecil Rhodes was at its highest, and his great design of British dominion from the Cape to the Zambesi and an " all-red " British route from the Cape to Cairo was in high favour. To develop new markets for British traders threatened by competition in Europe, , and with that object to carry the flag into all promising but ; unexploited regions was the declared policy of the new \ Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, who seemed to havej exactly the pushful and enterprising spirit that the times J demanded.                                                                         I
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• resigned his leadership on the ground that it had been made impossible by the action of Lord Rosebery and his friends. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who succeeded Harcourt, was a man of tough fibre and more equable temperament, but he too lived an uneasy life before his position was secure.ard Grey, to the latter.   Tke "little  Englanders"  had looked on uneasily when Lord Rosebery used firm language to the French about the incident in   Siam  in   1893,  and  again in  1895  when the     Grey declaration " was formulated warning the French that their saw " a great sincerity."arts of turning corners and parrying thrusts.   It was all useless. No argument about the strictly subordinate character of the proposed Irish Parliament prevailed against the view of its opponents that it meant separation and the disruption of the    fg/ Empire.   When the Bill reached the House of Lords it was    Id rejected by a majority of 419 to 41 on its second reading   *?' Ie prevailed at the time arxd induced the Powers to co-operate in setting up a tolerable Government for the Christian subjects of the Turk, the whole
